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FROM AN INDIAN VERANDAH. 


PrortE who have never been in India are wont 
to take an exaggerated view of the disagreeables 
attendant upon an enforced confinement to the 
house during the daytime, such as most Anglo- 
Indians must endure in a climate where there is 
little pleasure, and some risk, in exposure to the 
sun from 9 aM. to 4 p.m. They forget, or are 
ignorant of the fact, that Indian bungalows are 
built on a very different pattern from that of 
English houses; that, in fact, lofty rooms and 
wide verandahs render the irksomeness of confine- 
ment tolerable, if, indeed,, not actually agreeable, 
to those who have no dislike for a sedentary life, 
or the occupations and amusements consequent 
upon such a state of existence. For many Anglo- 
Indians, indeed, the verandah serves the purposes 
of drawing-room, study, smoking-room, and place 
of exercise, and if, as is the case at Bangalore— 
two hundred miles from Madras—it is commonly 
festooned with creepers of various kinds, it is 
no bad coign of vantage from which to observe, 
in a lazy way, the habits of many birds, beasts, 
and insects one might scarcely notice in places 
jess suited to meditation than is a shady verandah 
with its easy-chairs, and those Cocanada cigars, that 
seem always a part and parcel of the locality. 

Let the reader, by some slight stretch of his 
imagination, take a long-armed chair, elevate his 
feet to a level with his head, light a cigar, and 
look blankly forth at the masses of blossoms and 
green leaves shutting out the glare of the morning 
sun; or perhaps out through the arch of foliage 
into the gardens, where Indian and English flowers 
are growing side by side, and where the malys, 
or native gardeners, are affecting to work, while 
squatting on their hams, and holding earnest con- 
versation with each other. If the reader has any 
taste for natural history, his gaze will not long be 
a blank one. Hark! there is a chirp and a rustle 
in the leaves of the sky-blue convolvulus close at 
hand ; and looking up, lo! a charming little mite 
of a honeybird, in his gay nuptial plumage of 
metallic’ black and green coat, and bright buff 


waistcoat! Poised in air, on quivering wings, we 
watch him thrust his slender bill into each blossom, 
chirping to his wife meanwhile, who is engaged 
with maternal cares in a marvellous nest, swinging 
from a twig of the passion-flower creeper, that 
covers the arch above mentioned. Mrs Honey- 
bird is an architect of taste: the house, about the 
size of a large orange, is beautifully built of scraps 
of paper, dried leaves, wool, and feathers, so curi- 
ously woven together, that unless closely examined, 
it would be hard to say what was its material. It | 
is fastened to the twig from which it depends by 
a cunning splice tied with fibre; and over the 
entrance to the nest, Mrs Honeybird has erected 
a kind of little porch, sticking out at right angles 
from the main structure, that seems intended to 
serve the purpose of a sunshade for the occupant 
when sitting on her eggs; and having her tiny 
little head thrust outside, perhaps for want of room 
inside, or for some reasons best known to herself, 
Her mate is the most devoted of husbands. - He is 
constantly fluttering round his tiny wife, inquiring, 
doubtless, how she is getting on with her troubles ; 
or sits on an adjacent spray, singing a shrill, but 
not unpleasant little tune, for her amusement. 
By-and-by, as we daily watch the happy pair from 
the verandah, we see the increasing cares of a 
family come upon the couple, when the parent 
birds will search the flowers with intense eager- 
ness, and carry their honeyed treasures inces- 
santly to the young honeybirds, who, it must be 
confessed, are dreadfully voracious for their size ; 
little Olivers, ever chirping ‘for more.’ 

But who is this grave and reverend signior that 
now drops, as it were, from the clouds, on to the 
carriage-drive beneath us, and noiselessly takes 
stock of our occupation, with an eye that gleams 
like a diamond, and that is brimful of cunning 
and suspicion? This is the Indian crow—Corvus 
splendens, the naturalists call him—but more of a 
jackdaw than a crow, to judge from his size, and the 
grayish tint of his head and neck. An artful rogue 
is Corvus, and, though he affects to be thinking of 
nothing particular, it is easy to see that he has 
marked a piece of bread that has fallen upon the 
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verandah floor as his own: the only question is, 
how to annex it? We raise a hand to remove the 
cigar from the mouth, and Corvus of the guilty 
conscience hops a couple of feet into the air. The 
cigar is returned again, and Corvus exhibits his 
renewed confidence by hopping on to the lowest 
step. We take up a book, and pretend to read, 
but this movement Corvus regards with especial 
distrust. He stretches out his neck, and with 
gleaming eye reconnoitres the situation from ev, 
possible point of corvine view. He observes that 
there is no pellet-bow about; no handy missile 
with which he can be assailed, and hops up another 
step; but here, a movement of the book is full 
of dreadful significance for him, and he hops 
down again. We try another stratagem, and pre- 
tend to be asleep. Again Corvus interprets our 
motives, and hops away a foot or two, in con- 
tempt of our diplomacy ; but by-and-by, apparently 
struck with the excellence of our acting, determines 
to put it to the proof, and emits a loud caw, 
sufficient to awaken the whole house. Though 
much inclined to laugh aloud, we move not—not 
even an eyelid; and _ oe soon begins to think 
we are perhaps, after all, not so bad as we look. 
We hear him hopping up the oy very cautiously, 
until at last his claws resound on the polished 
matting, when, starting up, we launch the book— 
a Hindustani one—at the intruder, but without 
effect. Corvus shricks out his alarm in a high 
treble caw, it is true, and flies off to a neighbouring 
Casuarina tree, to caw in the base clef his —_ 
nation at our treachery for perhaps the next half- 
hour or so; but he is bodily uninjured, and we 
gain nothing but the vexation of his incessant 
croakings for our trouble in attempting to circum- 
vent him—the rogue. 

Now two pair of Indian robins fly into the veran- 
dah, and boldly light on the matting, the cocks 
twittering defiance at each other, while their wives 
perch aloft on the rafters, apparently egging on 
their respective husbands to the conflict. Probably 
all these robins have been living as neighbours for 
some time past in harmony ; but as one of the wives 
is clearly a flirt, to judge from her brisk and lively 
actions upon the rafter, it is likely that she 
attracted ee friend’s lord and master more than 
was deemed proper by that lady; at least so we 
judge the causes leading to the combat about to 
take place. The pugnacious cocks look very ridic- 
ulous, hopping by turns furiously towards one 
another, but a a retreat before coming to 
actual blows. Unlike the English robin, they 
have their red feathers under the tail instead of on 
the breast, and these tails they elevate constantly, 
with an absurd affectation of consequence and 
dignity. At last, and urged on by the impatient 
twitterings of their ladies up above, they are on 
the point of a real fight, when a rose-coloured star- 
ling flies noisily into the verandah, and scares the 
whole party away, to settle their differences else- 
where. The newcomer is one of a pair that builds 
year after year on a beam supporting the verandah 
ceiling, and she is now busy making her nest, in 
which labour of love the cock-bird aids her assidu- 
ously. There is another nest close to hers—a huge 
bundle of all kinds of rubbish, and as eas a 
hat, in which a pair of squirrels have lately brought 
up an interesting family, much to the indignation 
of the tailor, or dirzee, working cross-legged in 
the verandah, who has lost many a roll of thread 


and useful shred or patch, that have gone to 
form the comfortable lining of the squirrels’ 
house. There, indeed, is the mamma squirrel 
carrying one of her babies in her mouth; and it is 
astonishing to observe how easily she runs up the 
creepers and along the beam with such a weight, 
for the little one is fully furred, and quite half the 
size of its mother. It is the pickle of the family, 
and for ever falling down from the beam to the 
round, without apparent injury to itself. It must 
“ a sore trouble to its mother, however, who, after 
every tumble, is compelled to carry it up again in 
a mouth too small for adaptation to that purpose. 
A large caterpillar now falls from one of the 
topmost branches of the jasmine, and is imme- 
diately pounced upon by a wren with a long waver- 
ing tail, and a body so small as to render it an 
interesting speculation how the caterpillar is to be 
disposed of therein. But the bird—about the size 
of an English wren—is quite equal to the occasion: 
with a few keen strokes of her long sharp Dill, she 
kills the victim, and then, with a dexterous twist of 
the body, arranges it so that the head enters her 
mouth in a perfectly straight line with the tail; one 
or two gulps follow, and the business is done: 
caterpillar disappears into a vault wherein he cer- 
tainly would not have room to turn if alive ; and 
a Wren, with a hoarse ‘Tweet, tweet!’ of 
satisfaction, flies up into the creeper again, to search 
for more poochees, or insects, and will swallow them 
as easily when found. Meanwhile, sparrows in 
numbers have been keeping up an incessant chat- 
tering, flying into the rooms, and sadly dirtying the 
knick-knacks scattered about therein. Sparrows 
are the pest of Indian bungalows, and it is almost 
impossible to get rid of them, supposing the little 
torments to take a fancy to any particular house. 
In many Indian bungalows, the ceiling is covered 
with a coarse cloth that is whitewashed, and be- 
tween this and the rafters the sparrows delight to 
build, as also to squabble and fight after the man- 
ner of sparrows during the pairing season. They 
readily eat holes in this cloth—which is commonly 
half rotten with age and whitewash—with their 
sharp, stout bills; and once they get inside, it is 
almost impossible to get them out again. We have 
many a time proclaimed a battwe against sparrows, 
and shot them by dozens, we have also poisoned 
them in numbers, but all in vain! No sooner is 
one colony destroyed than another takes its place, 
so that at last the unhappy householder has to 
be content to endure a nuisance that it is idle 
to attempt to put an end to with either gun- 
powder or strychnine. Talking of this poison, 
reminds one of rats; and see! there is a fine 
fat field-rat sneaking out of the thick arch of 
passion-flower at the entrance to the garden, bent, 
no doubt, upon a dish of early peas, that we are 
raising at no little trouble and expense. Would 
that we had a gun at hand. He is twenty feet 
away from his hole now, and an easy shot. Ha! 
what’s that? A hawk; and what a swoop too! 
Although suddenly made, the rat has avoided the 
first onslaught of the hawk, which is a fine Byree 
falcon, by standing on its hind-legs and boldly 
shewing fight ; but the latter is disposed to carry 
out the combat to its bitter end, and alighting, 
hops over and over the rat, in vain seeking to dig 
its claws into him. At first, the rat has the best 
of it, plucking out feathers from the falcon’s thighs 
at each attack ; but in a few moments he, becomes 
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evidently bothered by the persistence of his enemy, 
as well as the heavy strokes of his wings, and seeks 
to make a desperate rush to his retreat among the 
assion-flowers. A fatal error! The triumphant 
‘alcon seizes the opportunity, and the rat too, and 
bears Whiskerandos, struggling and squeaking, away 
to his dining-room, which is on the top of a huge 
rock half a mile away. This little mcident has 
brought a number of birds about the house, who 
are in mortal terror of their enemy, the falcon, A 
flock of re paroquets rush shrieking from the 
depths of a thick pomegranate bush, where they 
have doubtless been stealing the fruit; and a brace 
of ringdoves fly boldly into the creepers, preferring 
our society to that of the common epemy. 
number of tame pigeons—as bold and familiar as 
the sparrows—sweep through the verandah with a 
rush of many wings; and it is some little time 
before animated nature, as seen from our verandah, 
returns to its normal state of tranquillity again. 

Flop! we start to see a large lizard on the mat, 
and minus an inch or two of his tail, which has 
broken off in the creature’s tumble from the rafters 
overhead. The severed tail wriggles about as if 
endued with distinct life, while the late proprietor 
of the phenomenon sneaks away somewhat slug- 

ishly, and as if partly stunned by his tumble. 
ere are several more of his kind hunting flies 
and insects in general about the pillars and posts, 
noticeably among them a handsome little fellow, 
having a lithe body like a snake, a forked tongue, 
and two streaks of yellow down the sides of his 
olive-green coat. The natives say that this lizard 
is poisonous, so much so, that its bite is death 
within the hour; but, in point of fact, it is innocu- 
ous, having neither poison nor fangs wherewith to 
inflict an injury. Not so an uglier customer intro- 
duced to us now by the gardener, who carries him 
dangling across a long stick, This is a young 
cobra the maly has just killed in a large bed of 
— and is recognised as one of a family that 
as for some time past taken up its abode in the 
stonework of the garden well. The Paterfamilias 
has been several times seen on his travels between 
our garden and another a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, and is described as a large serpent nine or ten 
feet long. <A late gardener, whom we dismissed 
in consequence of his feast and fast days numbering 
one-third of all contained in the year, might have 
killed this reptile many times, but would not avail 
himself of his opportunities, from superstitious 
motives, it being a part of his religious belief that 
the serpent family in the well were in some way 
related to him, but in what degree of cousinship 
he could not precisely explain. But he used to 
describe his meetings with the cobra as exceedingly 
auspicious events. According to his account, the 
snake knew his biped cousin right well, and would 
acknowledge the profound salaams with which he 
was greeted with a graceful motion of neck and 
head, The cobra would not move out of the path 
for the man, however, and as in a meeting of this 
description some one must go to the wall, the 
cobra’s cousin was that person. 

A — buffalo next claims our attention by 
forcing his way into the garden, where he begins 
to browse on our choice shrubs and flowers. The 
tailor sees him, and springing with unusual activity 
to his feet, runs at the animal with his best speed. 
So do all the other servants about the house, 
while we enjoy at our ease a buflalo-hunt, in 


which the animal canters ponderously about the 
compound, pursued by butler, cook, tailor, groom, 
and eyen lady’s-maid. Why all this zeal in our 
service? Because, when the buffalo is caught and 
tied up, our zealous domestics will not let him 
go again until the brute’s owner pays them four 
annas, or sixpence ; and pay it i. will, for he 
knows that, should we prosecute him in the police 
court for trespass and damage, we should get a 
much larger sum out of him—five, or perhaps ten 
rupees! What becomes of the four annas, the 
servants best know. It is probably divided among 
the lot, and considered a handsome douceur for 
their pains in keeping ‘ master’s’ garden free from 


all bovine intruders. Excited spectators of the 


hunt have been our monkeys, Jacko and Judy, who 
have watched all its details with breathless eager- 
ness, jumping up and down on their box, and 
grunting their approval or disapproval with each 
actor’s performances. Their characters are distinct. 
Judy is a sweet-tempered little thing, and a favour- 
ite with every one ; but Jacko is a ferocious brute, 
without a friend in the world except his wife, 
whom, by the way, he most cruelly ill-treats. He 
is a truculent rogue, and if a native—even he who 
feeds him—should venture within the reach of his 
chain, Jacko makes him pay dearly for his temerity 
by — any available portion of his person, and 
taking a bite out of it. Dogs, too, he abhors, and, 
when attacked by one, Master Jacko takes his 
chain in one hand, and with the other climbs his 
post until beyond the reach of danger, when, erect- 
ing all his fur, and causing himself to appear twice 
his natural size, he jabbers defiance at the enemy, 
making hideous grimaces at him also. Should the 
dog’s attention be distracted for a moment, Jacko 
is down the = like greased lightning, and up 
again with a like speed, but not before he has ex- 
tracted a handful of hair from some tender part of 
the dog, who, on his part, looks absurdly angry 
and foolish under the treachery to which he is thus 
subjected. In vain poor Judy tries to soften her 
lord’s vile temper by fleaing his coat with the 
greatest assiduity. Even in such blissful moments 
as these, some villainous thought will cross Jacko’s 
mind, when, with furious and guttural grunts, he 
will rush open-mouthed upon the partner of his 
joys and sorrows; an assault that will provoke 
piteous squeaks from the lady thus chastised, and 
a thrashing for Master Jacko from his master, 
About this time we note that the wall of the 
compound is ornamented by two large white vul- 
tures, or scavenger-birds, facetiously called the 
‘Indian turkey.’ The pair are kissing with ap- 
parently great affection—a practice to which 
they are much given. But what loathsome 
caresses must be theirs! It is as if nature had 
indulged in a sly jest at the bird’s — by 
instilling a love of osculation in its foul ugly 
person, ‘Tradition has it, that upon a certain 
occasion two young officers newly arrived in India, 
and on their way to join their regiment ‘ up- 
country,’ mistook these birds for some species of 
edible fowl, and having shot a number, dined 
upon them with a tolerable 5 rat but then a 
‘griff’ will eat anything! Their repentance and 
disgust may be more readily imagined than de- 
scribed when they came to learn the habits and 
name of the ‘game’ they had fed = so unwisely. - 
But we have wolieldy finished the couple of 
cheroots we have been smoking after our tiffin by 
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’ this time ; and although, if we cared to stop longer, 


we should obtain contemplative amusement 

libitum, in regarding animated nature about us, 
other matters require our attention, and so for the 
—— we must leave our verandah and its natural 


istory. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—A HOM@OPATHIC REMEDY. 


On the same night in which that ghastly vision 
manifested itself to Mrs Tyndall, her husband was 
hurrying to Daneton by the night-mail. The train 
had been late at starting, and ‘the engineman was 
doing his best to make up for the lost time. The 
wind and the train were speeding in the same 
direction ; so fiercely sped the iron horse that the 
train outstripped the wind; and yet, to Arthur's 
mind, impatient and disturbed with the sense of 
peril to his darling, it seemed to be creeping along 
at the speed of a stage wagon. Though his car- 
riage swerved and staggered in the envious blast, 
he would often stand up, and, holding by the arm- 
straps, peer through the window, to satisfy himself 
of the rate of their advance, and to try to discover 
how far they were. It was cold, but he was in 
fever-heat with anxiety and objectless rage. He 
had been summoned to London on a fool’s errand, 
by a telegram, of which Adair, from whom 
it had purported to come, knew nothing; but he 
would os been well content to put up with the 
annoyance and inconvenience to which he had 
been subjected, could he have felt sure that noth- 
ing worse would come of it, not to him but to 
another. He could not divorce himself from the 
apprehension that something threatened his wife 
in his absence ; that the false summons had been 
despatched for the purpose of separating them—of 
causing Jenny to be left alone and unprotected at 
Daneton. He had no suspicion of ry! particular 
person, for though he had enemies of his own—as 
who has not who has mixed with the world, and is 
worthy of the name of man—nay, bitter enemies 
even, such as Paul Jones and Allardyce—Jenny, 
so far as he knew, had none. How could she 
have? Who would have the heart to harm a 
being so gentle and inoffensive, and yet so charit- 
able towards even the arrogant and unfriendly ? 
The very thought of it made him grind his teeth 
and clench his hands, so that, had he had a com- 

ion on his journey, he might have been excused 
Pr thinking him mad. At times he shifted his 
place from side to side in the carriage, as though it 
were a cage, and he a wild beast, restless and half 
mad with his enforced confinement. At every stop- 
page of the train he would impatiently thrust down 
the window, and when the whistle sounded, and 
the speed was slackened through tunnels and over 
bridges, he cursed the caution that dictated the 
delay. On the branch line, where the pace was 
slower, and the end of the journey close at hand, 
his anxiety became almost insupportable, and he 
could hardly refrain from opening the carriage- 
door and leaping out, as though he would have 


gained time that way. . At last, however, just as | 


the gray dawn was breaking they reached Daneton. 
There was no vehicle at that early hour, but a 
young sailor, whose boat he had occasionally hired, 
was at the station to carry his portmanteau, 


‘ All well, I hope, at the Dormers?’ said Arthur, 
with as careless an air as he could assume, as they 
—_ out together briskly towards the village. 

‘Why, no, sir,’ answered the other reluctantly ; 
‘your good lady is not well ; indeed, she has been 
very ill; but I was to be sure to tell you, the 
doctor said, that she was getting on quite as well 
as could be expected.’ 

‘Til ?—the doctor? Good heavens! has she met 
with any accident ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know rightly, sir; but she has 
had a bit of a fright.’ 

‘A fright! Who has frightened her?’ asked 
Arthur passionately, all his suspicions, which had 
~ place to mere alarm at what he supposed to 

an attack of indisposition, at once returning 
with new force. 

*O nobody, sir; indeed, I should think no one 
would be so cruel. But being alone at the Dormers, 
in a gale like that of last night, is fit to frighten an 
lady, in my opinion. The wind, I’ve heard it said, 
makes more to-do in that old house than ever it 
makes at sea.’ 

‘But my wife is not one to be frightened at the 
wind, lad. You are sure she is getting better ?’ 

‘Quite sure, sir; only, the worst is—which I 
didn’t like to tell you—the poor little baby-boy is 
dead.—Now, don’t take on, sir; she really is getting 
bet’—— But Arthur was already out of hearing, 
having started at full speed for home. 

To think that his beloved Jenny should have 
been without him in her time of trouble, and when 
it had ended thus, that he should not have been 
nigh to comfort her, went to his very heart. He 
did not think of his own loss—much as he had 
looked forward to that promise, of which the fulfil- 
ment was not to be—but only of his wife’s pain 
and disappointment. At the house-door, Mrs 
Weeks was waiting for him, with woman’s tender- 
ness expressed in her rugged features. 

‘You have heard about it all, I sce, sir. Well, 
your dear wife is better ; and very, very anxious to 
see you.—No, not that way, sir; we have changed 
her room, so that we might all be nearer to her, in 
case you should not have returned.’ : 

At the door of a bedchamber next the little 
drawing-room, stood the village doctor, a tall, 
weather-beaten, old fellow, with a long skinny 
finger at his lips, 

le this way, sir, for one minute,’ whispered 
he. ‘Your wife has fallen asleep; and her nurse 
will let us know directly she awakes. In the mean- 
time, I should like a word with you.’ 

He led the way into the drawing-room, and 
closed the door. Arthur followed him reluctantly 
enough : he longed to be with Jenny ; ‘and yet,’ 
thought he, with that acquiescence in the medical 
fiat which men of his character always pay where 
others are concerned, though rarely in their own 
case, ‘the doctor must know best,’ 

‘Your wife has had a bad time of it in your 
absence, Mr Tyndall. Something or other, or 
perhaps nothing—one can never tell in these cases, 
without knowing something of the patient—gave 
her a sad shock last night. She has been prema- 
turely confined, and the child is dead, though it 
was not born so ; I say that, because it may be of 
importance, in a legal point of view.’ , 

* But how is she now? How is she getting on ?’ 
broke in Arthur impatiently. 

‘ Charmingly—bea-u-tifully ; this sleep is itself 
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an excellent sign; but there is a complication. 
She has no fever to speak of; and yet, she is 
delirious — sees things, you know. ‘This is un- 
usual, The question is, why does she see things ?’ 
The doctor blew out his cheeks, as though he were 
Rumour in some very highly coloured allegorical 
painting, and paused for a reply. 

‘Sees things! What things?’ inquired Arthur 
in amazement. 

‘That is just what we want to know,’ said the 
doctor. ‘If it’s animals, I should know how to 
treat her ; if it’s vegetables, I should know how to 
treat her. That is to say, if it is a wild beast, for 
instance, I lower the system; whereas, if it is a 
well-remembered landscape, I give stimulants. My 
own impression is, she sees wild beasts. Can you 
tell me? 

Arthur shook his head. 

‘Is she fond of exciting reading—novels with a 
good deal of blood-and-thunder in them, and so 
forth ?” 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘Um! Then the exciting cause is more imme- 
diate: the probability is that she was frightened 
by a rat. She is always looking up at the rafters 
of the room, as though expecting to see something 
unpleasant there. I thought it better to have her 
removed from the chamber where she met with 
this distressing disaster ; but I examined it care- 
fully, and my notion is, that she saw a rat—this 
house is full of them—run along the top of the 
partition-wall. I may be wrong, such is my con- 
viction. What do you think ?’ 

‘I remember the partition-wall, said Arthur 
doubtfully, ‘and I’ve seen rats in the house.’ 

‘Very good: then combine your information. 
If I am right, she must be lowered —— That 
knock at the wall is from the nurse, to say your 
wife is awake. I have given orders that she is not 
to be left alone an instant, night or day. Keep an 
eye to that yourself, sir, for it is important. Now 

o and say a few words to her, while I step in next 
oor, where, curiously enough, I have another 
patient, and a much worse case, in Mrs Newton.’ 

Though only twenty-four hours had elapsed 
since Arthur had parted from his wife, he found 
her sadly altered. She smiled upon him lovingly, 
but very, very feebly ; and when he came and sat 
by hear toda, she had hardly strength to take his 
hand in hers. Weak as she was, the doctor had 
given orders that, although she should on no 
account be questioned on the matter, if she seemed 
desirous to speak of what had happened on the 

revious night, she should be encouraged to do so. 
But up to that moment she had not alluded to it, 
All that was known of the affair was, that a little 
before midnight a piercing scream rang through 
the house, apparently proceeding from her room, 
and that her maid and Mrs Weeks on reaching it 
found the door locked on the inside. On obtaining 
no reply to their request for admittance, Mrs 
Weeks had sent for a short ladder, used for getting 
on the roof from the attics, by help of which the 
maid had climbed over the partition-wall from the 
dressing-room, and descended into Mrs Tyndall's 
chamber. She had found her lying on the floor, 
close beside the table, in a faint or fit of some 
kind ; and before the doctor could be summoned, 
she was taken very ill, and prematurely delivered 
of a child that only lived a few minutes. The 
cause of the alarm which had brought about these 


unhappy results was totally unknown; but the 
doctor—who was a very shrewd old fellow, though 
much better versed in human nature than in the 
science of his craft—judged, as we have seen, from 
the direction of the patient’s eyes and the terror 
expressed in them, that it was something in con- 
nection with the partition-wall that had excited 
her fears, Hence it was that, under pretence 
of greater convenience, he had had her removed 
into another apartment. Even to her husband, 
Jenny said nothing of what had frightened her ; 
but by her nestling touch and appealing eyes, it 
was easy to see what a comfort and protection his 
presence afforded her; and that even yet she lay 
in dread of a repetition of that something which, 
whether it was sound or sight, had given her a 
shock from which mind and body were recovering 
only by very slow degrees. All that Arthur knew 
for certain was, that no rat that ever wore tail 
would have so terrified his brave sensible Jenny; 
but somehow he could not shake off the distressing 
impression, that some vile person—and that the 
same who had had a hand in summoning him by 
telegraph to town—had played a trick on her, 
with results beyond what his, or her, malice 
could, it was charitable to suppose, have looked 
for. With this idea fixed in his mind, he was 
not only a very Argus in his watch over Jenny, 
lest any further cruelty should be attempted, 
but longed with eagerness for the discovery of 
some clue to this infamous wretch who had robbed 
him of offspring, and almost of wife as well; and 
it cost him no little effort to obey the doctor's 
command, and avoid questioning Jenny to this 
end. At last, after many days, and when Jenny 
was sufficiently recovered to be moved to the sofa, 
the doctor withdoew his veto ; and taking for his 
opportunity a clear cheery morning, when the sea 
was dimpled with smiles, and the shore aglow with 
sunshine, and when even the Dormers itself looked 
bright and homelike, he put the wished-for ques- 
tion: ‘And when are you going to tell me, my 
darling, what it was that frightened you that night 
when 1 left you alone so cruelly ?’ 

For a full minute there was no reply: then 
shuddering, as though the terror was on ie still, 
and clasping his hand in woful entreaty, she 
answered : ‘Don’t ask me, Arthur. Never ask me 
that. Believe it to be a foolish fancy not worth 
telling, or a something too shocking and horrible 
to relate—but only spare me the recital of it. The 
very thought of it is painful and distressing to me 
to the last degree.’ 

‘You have said enough, dear, said Arthur 
kindly, though unable to repress a little sigh. ‘I 
would not willingly give you a moment’s pain.’ 

The tears stood in Jenny’s eyes. ‘How good 
and kind you are to me,’ said she. ‘I know it is 
not right to have a secret from you, who, I know, 
have none from me. I have tried to leave you 
one—it was very silly of me, but it seemed as 
though that would be some excuse for my own 
silence—in never asking you what took you up to 
town.’ 

‘Nay, darling, but I wish to tell you that 
whether you ask it or not ; for on your knowing it 
may depend in some sort the elucidation of what has 
happened (I do not ask what it was), and indirectly 
the recovery of your health and spirits.’ She 
shook her head with a sad smile, but let him go 
on. ‘I mean, darling, that if there is any mystery 
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about the matter—and there is, is there not? 
—well, that, at least, ought to be explained. I 
was summoned to town by a fo telegram. 
Jack never sent it, nor knew anything about it. 
The only object of its being sent, so far as I can 
see, was to get me away from you: to leave you 
unprotected. In my opinion, we have been the 
victims of some vile plot. J have certainly been 
im upon ; and I think that you have also,’ 

‘No, Arthur, no.’ Again she shuddered, and 
hid her face, as though to shut some dreadful 
picture from her gaze, in his faithful breast. 

‘Well, well, I was wrong then; and we will 
say no more about it.’ 

Greatly chagrined by this failure to extract her 
story, Arthur related what had passed between 
them to the doctor. 

‘That’s bad,’ said the old fellow thoughtfully : 
‘that’s very bad. . It’s not natural, and therefore 
very unwholesome, that any woman should have a 
secret all to herself. In my opinion, Mrs Tyndall 
will never be what she was again, till she has 
relieved her mind upon this subject. Now, look 
here, my good sir. I am no homeopathist— 
Heaven forbid—but like cures like, as it begets it. 
\| Have you any little secret of your own which you 
|| have hitherto—for reasons that have doubtless 
| seemed sufficient for you—kept from Mrs Tyndall ? 
—You have, I see. Well, if it isn’t a very damaging 
one—I mean not personally damaging (and even if 
it is, that excellent wife of yours would forgive 
you) ; well, take my advice, and tell it her. A sud- 
den confidence is what a woman can seldom receive 
| unmoved, and it is almost certain to produce a 
reciprocity. That might be unpleasant in some 
cases—hey ? 

*No, I was not thinking of that, said Arthur, 
smiling in spite of himself; ‘but it is quite true 
that I have a secret of my own, never revealed 
except to one dear friend.’ 

‘Female ?’ said the doctor sharply, with a twitch 
of his venerable eye. 

‘No; male. It is a very strange secret, and one 
that I should be unwilling to tell to any one.’ 

* All the better: tell her, my good sir.’ 

‘I must add, too,’ returned Arthur, ‘that its 
nature is sad—and indeed shocking—and I should 
almost fear that the revelation of it would tend to 
make Mrs Tyndall even more alarmed and nervous 
than she is at present.’ 

‘Not a bit of it” said the doctor confidently. 
‘One horror drives out another, like a pellet in a 
pop-gun. Tell her.’ 

Accordingly, some days afterwards, when Jenny, 
though still upon the sofa, was almost well enough 
to ‘get about,’ Arthur found occasion to administer 
this mental ‘If this bitter weather 
would but change, she had been saying (for the 
snow had been falling fast without), ‘and the 
doctor would let me leave this place, I do think 
I should pick up some strength and spirits.’ 

‘But the sea-air was recommended to you, my 
darling,’ reasoned Arthur, ‘and before you were 
taken ill, you seemed to be delighted with Dane- 


ton” 

‘Ah, yes,’ replied she with an involuntary sigh ; 
then added cheerfully: ‘But then we women are 
so changeable.’ 


the very mention of Brussels is abhorrent to me— 
a town which, for some days, I found by no means 
distasteful, but which subsequent events made so ?” 

‘Yes, indeed,’ answered Jenny, seriously enough, 
though not with one half the interest she would 
have felt in the matter had not her mind been 
monopolised and overshadowed by her recent ex- 
perience, from the recollection of which she could 
never wholly escape, ‘I have often remarked it, 
Arthur, and wondered what could have happened 
at a city which others deem so pleasant, to make it 
so far otherwise to you.’ 

‘I will tell you, Jenny,’ said he gravely. ‘At 
Brussels I became the victim of one of the most 
distressing illusioys that ever man experienced. It 
was within a few weeks, you know, after I had 
lost Helen: What is the matter, darling? Do 
alarm you?’ 

‘No, no,’ said Jenny hurriedly. She had raised 
herself upon her elbow, and was looking into his 
face with a mixture of anxiety and awe, for which 
he was wholly unable to account. ‘Pray, pray, go 
on.’ 

‘Well, I am not sure that I ought to do so,’ said 
Arthur doubtfully ; ‘for though you are the most 
sensible of women when you are well and strong, 
and would be the first to discredit such a tale 
under ordinary circumstances, I scarcely like to 
tell it you in your present enfeebled state, lest you 
should believe it. Still, I have long felt that I 
ought to have no secrets from yourself, though you 
keep one from me.’ 

‘Tell me, Arthur ; oh, do, pray, tell me!’ reiter- 
ated Jenny, unconscious, in her excitement, of 
this allusion to her own reticence. ‘It can do me 
no harm to hear of anything, believe me.’ 

‘Then she has seen something, thought Arthur 
to himself: ‘the doctor is right.—Well, Jenny, 
you must remember that, though the thing I am 
about to speak of did make a most extraordinary 
impression on me both at the time and afterwards, 
it was but fancy after all, as Jack, who saw me at 
my worst, was very resolute to urge. I was alone, 
and in low spirits, just as you were when you were 
taken ill the other night ; and at such times the 
mind is liable to false impressions, to confuse facts 
with fancies.’ 

She nodded impatiently, but never taking her 
eyes off his ; and he went on, 

‘Well, to make a long story short, at a certain 
masquerade which I attended—not for frolic’s 
sake, Heaven knows, but to distract my mind, 
which was for ever brooding upon the past—I saw 
the strangest vision: six weeks after she was dead 
and buried, Jenny ’—— 

‘I knew it; I felt it was coming, cried Jenny, 
with a face as white and damp as the snow upon 
the pane. ‘You saw Helen, face to face; and I 
have seen her too,’ 


CHAPTER XL.—INEXPLICABLE. 


A silence followed Jenny’s terrible words. She 
herself—clinging to her husband’s arm, as though 
for protection against some immediate visitation 
of the thing she feared—seemed to have exhausted 
her powers of speech in that tremendous revela- 
tion; while Arthur, even in that moment of 


‘I don’t say that, said her husband gravely. 
‘One may like a place at one time, and not at 
another. Did you ever notice, for instance, how 


horror, was taking counsel with himself as to 
whether it would be for his wife’s benefit to treat 
what she had just related as a mere delusion, or to 
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discuss it with her soberly, as his own inclinations 
urged him to do. 

‘You don’t think I am mad, dearest, do you?’ 
inquired Jenny timidly and in a hushed voice. 

‘No, dear; no. But I do think it quite possible 
that, at the time you saw, or thought you saw, 
this vision, your mind was shaken and unhinged. 
You were alone, you know, and perhaps alarmed 
by the violence of the storm; some foolish story 
concerning the Dormers itself might have occurred 
to you, suggesting ideas of the supernatural ’——. 

‘Dearest Arthur, interrupted Jenny gravely, 
“all this is useless. If you think it well to ignore 
what I, for my part, can never forget, so be it; 
but do not endeavour to explain it away. Not 
only would that be futile, but it’ (here she shud- 
dered, and once more cast around her that terror- 
stricken glance which always filled Arthur’s heart 
with tenderest pity)— it terrifies me; it seems like 
a sacrilegious defiance. You saw this with your own 
eyes, you say, or were about to say. You were so 
convinced of the fact, that it made the very place 
of its occurrence abhorrent to you, and caused you, 
up to this hour, to seal your lips concerning it, 
even to me. If lapse of time and sober argument 
with yourself have weakened the evidence of your 
own senses, that is not my case; and it never, 
never will be! I saw your dead wife’s face, 
Arthur, looking into mine, not three wecks ago; 
and though I should live for a hundred years, the 
recollection of what I saw will never fail, nor fade! 
If you had not told me what you have, it would 
have been all the same; my conviction needed 
not the corroboration of your own experience. 
If you could prove to yourself and me, to-morrow, 
that that had been false or fanciful, it would 
count as nothing—nothing, so far as I am con- 
cerned. Let us, therefore, agree to be silent upon 
the matter altogether, from henceforth, until we 
ourselves have passed from this world to the other; 
or let us discuss it honestly, and without pretence. 
The scepticism which with you, if I am not mis- 
taken, is mere bravado, assumed with the intent 
of giving me courage, is to me rank blasphemy. 
I have seen Helen, and I dare not deny it.’ 

‘Let us discuss it then, darling, said Arthur, 
with great tenderness, ‘and, as you say, honestly ; 
which means, remember, not only the acceptance 
of the evidence of our own senses, but the acknow- 
ledgment of the possibility of their having been 
deceived.’ 

A faint, sad smile of incredulity flitted over 
Jenny’s pale face, but she said nothing. 

‘In the first place, he continued, ‘let me tell 
_ what happened at the masquerade at Brussels. 

was in a box, looking out on the stage, when I 
suddenly found myself the object of attention of a 
female wearing a black domino. She stood alone, 
at but a few yards off, and seemed to be regarding 
me intently. Her eyes had an angry yet eager 
look in them—reproachful, and yet tender: they 
were Helen’s eyes. The recognition of them as 
such was complete and immediate ; the mere fact 
of their being fixed on me would certainly not 
have filled me with such astonishment and awe 
as at once me. I rose from my chair ; 
and as I did so, she removed her mask for an 
instant, and revealed her features: they were 
Helen’s features! I was as perfectly convinced that 
they were so as I was of my own existence; and 
yet Helen had then been dead and buried six weeks.’ 


Here Arthur paused, and ed his handker- 
chief over his damp brow. The remembrance of 
the scene he had described was even now so pain- 
ful and distressing that it brought back into his 
face the haggard, hopeless look that Jenny had 
seen in it when, thanks to the Adairs, she met 
him at the Welcome, and which her love and 
tenderness had since so softened and effaced. Her 
loyal heart, forgetful for the moment of the terrors 
that consumed it, reproached her with having com- 
pelled from his lips a relation that had so cruelly 
moved him. 

‘And what if it were Helen?’ reasoned she. 
‘What if I myself were dead, and came from the 
grave (as my love might well impell me to do) to 
look upon you?’ 

‘But you would not look reproachful, Jenny, as 
she did. It is there, alas) sighed he, ‘that the 
bitterness lies.’ 

‘But if you did not deserve the reproach?’ argued 
Jenny boldly. 

Yes, but I did? was Arthur’s sorrowful reply. 
‘IT had married her when I loved another; and 
she knew it. I had given her cause to know it; 
or at least I had not taken sufficient pains to hide it 
from her. False at first, I did not maintain the 
pretence of affection, as it was my duty to do: I 
should have been patient, forgiving, penitent, 
tender, always.’ 

‘Poor Helen !’ sobbed Jenny, with genuine com- 
passion for her unhappy rival—‘ poor Helen !’ 

‘Yes ; she deserves your pity, Jenny ; and I do 
not. I confess my falsehood and my fault; I 
admit—strange and unexampled as my punish- 
ment was—that I deserved it. I had no doubt 
that my dead wife came from the grave to re- 
proach me for my coldness and deception. I took 
the fact for granted, until an hour ago; but now I 
no longer believe it; I deny it. I defy the gates 
of the grave to open and produce her to me! They 
never did, they never can!’ 

‘Hush, hush, Arthur!’ cried Jenny in terrified 
tones. ‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Listen, darling, and I will tell you. Heaven is 
just, whatever happens, or seems to happen. It 
does not punish the innocent for the guilty. If 
the spirit of my unhappy wife had been permitted 
to haunt me, there was right in it; but there is 
something even more impossible than that the laws 
of nature can be suspended—namely, that He who 
has the rule over all things, even departed spirits, 
can commit a wrong. It was a wrong if Helen was 
permitted to appear to you; and therefore she did 
not do so. You seemed to see her, of course, as I 
did. What follows, then? This: that you and I 
have been imposed upon by the same villain. We 
two have some common enemy, malignant, re- 
morseless,’ capable of inhuman atrocities. If ever 
I meet him face to face, may Heaven have mercy 
on his soul !’ 

Arthur rose from his seat, and strode up and 
down the room in a state of irrepressible excite- 
ment; he was furious, and yet enjoyed a secret 
satisfaction in the reflection that he had a foe of 
flesh and blood to do battle with, with whom he 
would one day, for a surety, settle all accounts. 

As he looked at his wife’s pale, woe-worn face, 
and thought of his dead babe, his nerves seemed 
turned to steel, his blood to flame; he forgot that 
he had never even a Jenny as to the 
details of what she had seen, so positive was he in 
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his own mind that her senses, by cruel and wilful 
design, had been deceived. As for Jenny, she 
said nothing. Her conviction of the reality of the 
frightful vision that had been presented to her at 
the Dormers was quite unshaken; but the last 
words of her husband, ‘ We two have some common 
enemy,’ had had a significance for her which the 
speaker did not suspect. Now was the time, if 
ever, to tell Arthur of the existence of that docu- 
ment, which Adair had so lately demonstrated to 
be a malicious forgery ; but yet she hesitated to do 
so. The hints that he had just let fall concerning 
the unhappiness of his late union convinced her 
that these odious charges would distress him, even 
more than she had suspected, on account of the 
real basis on which they had been maliciously 
invented ; and above all, their disclosure would 
necessitate Arthur’s becoming acquainted with 
Helen’s attempt on her life at the lasher, a secret 
which her generous nature revolted at the idea of 
revealing. No; she would not tell him, was her 
final decision ; she would be loyal to her rival’s 
memory, notwithstanding that her rancour seemed 
to pursue her even beyond the tomb. 

‘You are silent, Jenny,’ said Arthur presently : 
‘is it possible that you fail to understand that we 
have foth been the victims of some infamous plot ? 
As for your own case, can you suppose that my 
having been summoned to London by a forged 
message on the very day when this trick was played 
upon i my this should have happened to you 
too when, for the first time since your marriage, 
you were left alone and unprotected—was a mere 
coincidence? And, if not, how is it possible that 
what you beheld could have been what you deem 
it to be? Do departed — send forged messages 
—think you—by the electric telegraph? Come, 
be reasonable, like your dear old self, Jenny.’ 

These arguments of her husband, strengthened 
as they were by her own knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the document in Adair’s possession, were 
not without their force with Jenny. For the first 
time since that lonely night at the Dormers, she 
began to believe it possible that her senses might 
on that occasion have been imposed upon; but 
this incredulity, more welcome to her as it was than 
was ever faith to proselyte, eluded her embrace. 
Allowing for all artifices, and even for a great 
similarity of likeness between the face presented 
to her on the top of the partition and that of dead 
Helen—a similarity demanded by Arthur’s case as 
well as her own—she could not yet admit to her- 
self the possibility of her having been mistaken as 
to the identity. It was not the mere features, the 
recollection of which carried conviction with i 
for the face, in fact, was altered from what it h 
been during life, being thinner, paler, and more 

—but the expression of the face. For the 
single instant (that had seemed to last a lifetime) 
during which it had frowned down upon her from 
that strange eminence, before her senses had for- 
saken her, she had recognised in it precisely that 
same look of hate and jealousy which Helen’s face 
had worn when she had stood beside the lasher 
and cried: ‘Then drown, you jade!’ No devilish 
art nor cunning, no chance remembrance of feat- 
ures however strong, could have reproduced that : 
and while remembering it, her heart once more 
ye to beat with haste, her limbs to tremble, 
and the half-disthroned terror to reassume posses- 
sion of her being. 


‘What I have seen, Arthur, I have seen,’ moaned 
she, in hopeless tones ; ‘and it was the face of your 
dead wife I saw, and no other.’ 

‘ The face!’ answered he contemptuously. ‘ Then 
did you not see the form? Was it floating in the 
air like a seraph’s, or looking at you like a picture 
from the wall ?’ 

‘For my sake, dear Arthur, for my sake,’ pleaded 
Jenny earnestly, ‘pray, do not jest at what has 
cost us both so dear? 

‘If I seemed to jest, Jenny,’ said Arthur quickly, 
‘it was, believe me, but in bitterness, Forgive me, 
darling ; and when you have told me exactly what 
you saw, this matter shall be sealed between us, 
never to be reopened until the day when I shall 
lay before you the explanation of the mystery in 
which it is involved. That sooner or later I shall 
find that explanation, I feel convinced ; and since 
what you are about to tell me may offer the means 
of doing so, I entreat you to conceal nothing from 
me. 

With great reluctance, and with many a pause 
and shudder during the latter part of the narration, 
Jenny proceeded to obey him. She detailed every 
event of the day in question, from the moment of 
her quitting him at the railway station to. that of 
her retirement to her lonely room—with the sole 
exception of the receipt of the letter from Adair. 
She described even the state of her feelings, admit- 
ting that the talk of the old market-woman con- 
cerning the bad co taegere of the Dormers might 
not have been without its effect upon her mind, 
and acknowledging her unusual fatigue of body 
and depression of spirits. She portrayed the 
violence of the storm, and mentioned her attend- 
ant’s offer to pass the night with her, as an 
evidence of the nervousness with which it, to- 
gether with her loneliness, had affected her. She 
concealed nothing, in short, which seemed to make 
against her own view of the matter, or to strengthen 
Arthur’s, All this, however, was but the frankness 
of one who has a case so strong that he can 
afford to concede every doubtful point to his adver- 
sary. As her story drew to its close, her every 
word carried with it that force which no cross- 
examination can shake—the force of unwilling con- 
viction. To every question which her husband 
interpolated, she answered briefly, and without ex- 
citement ; the recollection of her own experience 
absorbed every other emotion. She spoke of the 
noises in the dressing-room, and of her visiting it ; 
of the curious circumstance of her finding the door 
of communication between the houses open, and of 
the shock that the discovery occasioned her, But 
as to any thought of Helen herself having occurred 
to her, before, just in the act of extinguishing the 
candles, she had beheld that terrible apparition of 
her dead rival, she was positive that it had not 
done so, A sense of loneliness connected with 
Arthur himself, might, and probably did, cause 
her to take that last fatal look up at the lea 
which separated the two rooms, but it was Absence, 
and not Death, that was in her mind. From that 
point nothing could shake her, ‘ Above that 
tition wall, Arthur, I saw your dead wife’s face 
looking down upon me, as surely as I now see 
yours ; nor while I live shall I ever, alas, forget it, 
far less be persuaded to the contrary.’ 

: Very good, my darling. No one shall attempt 
to persuade you, rejoined Arthur, cheerfully, as he 
stooped down to kiss her. ‘ In a few days we shall 
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leave this place for good and all, and in the mean- 
time I will write to Jack, and get him and Blanche 
to come and stay with us, and dispel the gloom of 
the Dormers.’ 


GREEN MOUNTAINS 


PoLAND, without politics, and to a certain extent 
exclusive of Poles, is a very pleasant place, as we 
may believe on the evidence of Captain Hutchinson, 
who made Lapland so interesting and attainable 
some time ago.* Travelling there is just sufli- 
ciently difficult, and its ways and means unusual 
enough, to remove it from the ordinary routine of 
touring, without turning it into an experience of 
danger and hardship, which only very strong and 
unusual motives would lead people to undergo. It 
would be pleasanter if one had not to go through 
the Silesian black country, in order to reach 
Cracow ; but there is after all some satisfaction in 
learning that other people’s coal-mines are as ugly 
as our own, that they too destroy vegetation, and 
fill the air with smuts, And then the change 
from the dreariness to the cheeriness, when the 
Galician frontier is passed ; when the indigo-col- 
oured ants are lost to sight, and the traveller 
sees white bodices, and scarlet handkerchiefs, and 
handsome faces ; when all the stations end in ‘witz,’ 
and a distant outline bounds the horizon, which he 
is told is the Carpathians. Now the neat, small- 
featured Austrians replace the clumsy Prussians, 
and the Jew—a portrait of one suffices for all— 
is a frequent object in the landscape. They are 
fine tall men, shrewd of countenance, and with the 
traditional physiognomy strongly marked. They 
wear black culccien just shewing under their 
chimney-pot hats, and long black silk caftans, 
which button up single-breasted to the chin, and 
reach down below the knee, to the top of the long 
Polish boot. They are as different as possible from 
the people among whom they dwell, and they 
flourish exceedingly, though the Christians hate 
them. But the Pole despises ‘business’ of every 
kind. He is either a ‘gentleman’ or a tiller of the 

ound, The consequence is, that the intermediate 
ines of life fall to the Jews, who make them 
pleasant and profitable. 

The first sight of Cracow, surveyed from the 
great square, the scene of so many events in 
the history of Poland, is an impressive one; 
for the ancient and beloved city swarms with 
many nationalities, and specimens of them all 
are briskly bargaining in the huge market- 
place, once the old Cloth Hall, built in 1340 by 
Casimir the Great, and now made into a kind of 
Eastern Bazaar, with shops all in the dark under- 
neath. On the left is the old, old church of St 
Mary’s, with its beautiful perforated tower, sur- 
mounted by a splendid golden crown. The thick 
buttressed houses have a half-fortified look, and the 
streets are pervaded by crowds little less motley than 
those which wind their endless way through Cairo. 
Of course, every one drives, along the banks of the 
Vistula, to Kosciusko’s mound. Captain Hutchin- 
son mentions that he saw hundreds of soldiers 


* Try Cracow and the Carpathians. By Alexander 
H. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S.; F.G.8.; Captain R.A.; author 
of Try Lapland, Chapman and Hall, 


marching to the river to have a lesson in swim- 
ming ; and that since the dreadful calamity of the 
battle of K6niggriitz, when so many thousands 
were drowned in the Elbe, every Austrian soldier 
is obliged to learn to swim. 

From Kosciusko’s mound, a magnificent pan- 
orama unrolls itself. In every direction the view 
is uninterrupted, and the country seems to cree 
up to the feet of the visitor, towering over city an 
se village and river. ‘To the north lies the 

ussian frontier, a long range of hills, skirting the 
horizon, and gradually sloping down, until it ends 
at the white palace of Casimir, now an Austrian 
barrack. To the east lies the city of Cracow, look- 
ing more beautiful from without than from within, 
its numerous pinnacles, domes, and medieval spires 
glittering in the evening sun, overtopped by the 
bold outline of its blood-red castle Zamek. Facing 
the south, how lovely! At our feet, the Vistula, 
gracefully curving and winding along the plain ; 
and on the opposite bank, the undulating well- 
cultivated ground, becoming by degrees more and 
more hilly, till at last, in the distance, rise the 
snow-tinged peaks of the Carpathians, melting into 
the fleecy clouds above.’ A still, pastoral, poetic, 
dreamy scene, full of the associations of vain but 
splendid heroism, and an old-world history of 
soldiers and saints; written, within the city, in 
the ancient monuments which have survived so 
much waste and ruin, Close to the Schloss stands 
the cathedral, founded in 966 a.D., rebuilt in 
1320—1359, which has never been touched through- 
out all the spoliations of Cracow, and is full of 
treasures, in tapestry, precious metals, shrines, and 
historic remains. In the centre of the nave, hung 
with Gobelins tapestry, taken from the Turks, 
stands the shrine of St Stanislaus, Bishop of 
Cracow. It is a mass of solid silver: the coffin— 
with mitre and crosier on the lid—is supported by 
four silver angels. What a romance of history, of 
heroism, of vicissitude, of despair, there is in the 
mere enumeration of this short passage: ‘Sixteen 
chapels surround the nave, every one of which is 
worth a visit. The Sigismund Chapel, 1568, is 
especially beautiful, filled with recumbent effigies 
of all the Sigismunds, in magnificent red ihe ey 
The roof is of copper gilt. Chapel No. 2 con- 
tains a beautiful figure of Christ by Thorwaldsen ; 
and there are fine sculptures by Bartolomeo of 
Florence in another chapel, the gates of which 
alone cost 16,000 gulden, In the royal chapel, the 
seats are all of black marble, with a beautiful 
throne and monument in red marble to King 
Stephen Bathory. Behind the high altar is a 
monument to John Sobieski, the hero of Christen- 
dom ; but his remains lie in the crypt with those 
of Poniatowski and Kosciusko.’ 

An indispensable stage on the way to the Car- 
pathians is a visit to the great government salt 
mines of Wieliczka. They are the largest, and 
probably the most beautiful in the world; the 
descent of the shaft is as easy as that of any stair- 
case ; and as there are no noxious gases, explosions 
are unknown. Every part of the mine is capitall 
ventilated, by shafts run up into the outer air ; 
there is no stuffiness, there are no draughts; and 
the sight to be had, at the cost of a few kreuzers 
and a descent of two hundred steps, is sufficiently 
ogy and novel to repay a much greater 
effort. ‘The first chamber we entered,’ says Cap- 


tain Hutchinson, ‘was a chapel, in which mass 
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is celebrated every year: ceiling, walls, pillars, 
altars, crucifixes, niches, and life-size statues are 
all cut out of the solid salt, which is very clean, 
and free from percolating moisture. It is opaque, 
and of a greenish colour, somewhat similar to the 
rock-salt which we have at home. The crystal 
salt is only found in small quantities, in narrow 
veins, white, and transparent as glass. The num- 
ber of vaults, rooms, &c. is unknown. For six 
hundred years, these gigantic subterranean works 
have been steadily increasing; and some parts 
have not been entered for years. We were walk- 
ing for more than two hours through galleries and 
vaults, some of enormous height, with gigantic 
columns, obelisks, and pyramids—all of salt. One 
of these caverns was lighted by a chandelier fifty 
feet high, with one hundred and twenty lights ; 
and in another, a volley of rockets was fred with 
grand effect. At last, we came to the underground 
railway station, for the use of the miners: this was 
illuminated with different-coloured lamps, and 
here we rested, while a band played for our enter- 
tainment. Then two huge doors were swung back, 
and we beheld the striking spectacle of a large 
underground salt lake. A transparent figure, in 
salt, of Queen Kunigunda, the foundress of the 
mine (1251), stood glittering at the edge; and as 
we entered the boat, and floated over the calm, 
still waters, to the sound of distant music, such a 
sense of unreality pervaded the scene that one 
fancied it was some theatrical illusion.’ 

At first, the road from Cracow towards the 
delectable mountains is tedious ; and the journey, 
performed in a post-wagon, drawn by three horses 
abreast, with cows added for the steep bits, is 
monotonous, despite the beauty of the moonlight. 
But at the little central town of Neumarkt, the 
start for the Tatra range is made in earnest. 
Public vehicles go no farther; and Captain and 
Mrs Hutchinson had to begin to ‘try’ the Car- 

hians, by hiring a hay-wagon, of the kind used 

y Attila, from the landlord of the very last way- 
side inn, who could not tell them for certain 
whether they should find food or lodging on the 
way they had resolved to go. It proved to be a 
capital wagon, and the ponies and the driver (he 
never talked, and never went to sleep) were equally 
satisfactory. At first, the way lay through a poor 
district, but the journey was pleasant, and the 
splendid snow- were coming nearer. But, on 
a sudden, there is a river to be crossed, and the 
ponies dash into it, the wheels hitch and pitch 
over the ite boulders at the bottom, the water 
touches the boards on which the travellers’ feet 
rest, and the first shock is felt. But it is all right, 
and the ponies are soon tearing away on the other 
side. After some hours, they enter a pine-forest, 
and come to some great iron-works ; then toa 
vast barrack-like inn, where everything is very 
primitive, and where, being now three thousand 
teet above the level of the sea, they welcome a 
a fire. One of the men who sit beside it is 
an old Austrian soldier, who fought at Leipsic in 
4| 1813, and saw Poniatowski into the fatal 
Elster, and sink beneath its waters. He helped to 
take out and bury the body ; and his eyes could 

listen still as he told the English soldier about 

is triumphal entry into Paris. He is eighty-three 
years old, and enjoys a pension of nearly three 
farthings a day! They remained a few days at 
Zokopani, and then went on with a fresh wagon 


fs) 


and horse, and a guide, with whom they made up 
their mind not to converse, after he had told them 
that bears, lions, and tigers were to be found in 
the Carpathians. They visited exquisite valleys, 
carpeted with the coveted Edelweiss, approached by 
roads, which lie through rich park-like lands, 
and thinly populated by gentle, unsophisticated 
people. They assisted at a double wedding, solem- 
nised by a priest who was quite rich ‘ape a stipend 
of twenty pounds a year, and at which some extra- 
ordinary dances were performed with great solem- 
nity ; and then they continued their journey, and 
passing the village of Jurgor, were in Hungary 
the Bialka river being the ‘poundary), and among 
laves, quite different in dress and character from 
their brethren on the other side, the men looking 
like Spaniards in the dress of cavaliers of the time 
of Charles I. 

On and on, up and up, by rough roads, and 
across rushing streams ; the park-lands, the fir- 
trees, the wide expanse around them, and the 
glittering peaks before, until they come to Javo- 
rina, and stop at a little inn kept by Jews, 
whom they find, on their arrival, to have been 
fasting for twenty-four hours, and now reading the 
appointed passages, in commemorative mourning 
for the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, of which 
that day was the. anniversary, before beginning 
their evening meal. All this time they are in the 
mountains, and yet it is not like mountaineering— 
there is no danger, there is but little difficulty ; 
bright sward lines each side of their course, and 
hills of fir-trees lie beyond. Rivulets, streams, nar- 
row gorges of surpassing beauty, tumbling water- 
falls, such are the gentle features of the ascent to 
the great Tatra range, which is thirty-seven miles in 
length, and averages nine miles in breadth. Beauti- 
ful and solitary are the valleys lying between these 

een mountains, which are free from snow from 

une to September. Cows feed upon the hill-sides, 
and handsome sheep with twisted horns and long 
fleecy wool, which look like small buffaloes ; like- 
wise goats, which have all the distinction and 
of deer. Here is a picture, one of many, of 
the beauties of nature in the green mountains: ‘A 
gateway of precipitous peaks seems to bar the 
upper entrance to the Koscieliszker Thal. There is 
but just room apparently for the black Donajec. 
Directly you pass through this narrow portal, the 
valley widens like a courtyard, with masses of 
rock rising again in the background. Here is 
the famous Lisquelle (ice-stream)—the water of 
wonderfully icy temperature. It is surrounded by 
enormous blue chalky rocks, some perpendicular, 
and some even overhanging the plain; a little 
farther on, these rocks assume all kinds of fantas- 
tic shapes, and one fine group like a ruined castle 
is the most beautiful of all. As it gets’ dark, fire- 
flies float and dance in the air in all directions. 
They are of such a size and so long stationary that 
they look like stars. The light they give far 
exceeds that of our own glowworms.’ 

Though there are long spells of loneliness, there is 
no sense of desolation in Carpathian travel. The 
absolutely waste places which are so drearily impres- 
sive in other mountain-lands do not exist here, and 
the scattered people are pictuyesque and interesting. 
a primitive in all their ways, as a glance at 
the Zokopani iron-works suffices to prove. ‘These 
works, says Captain Hutchinson, ‘consist of a 
number 0: wells. workshops, each separate and 
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complete in itself, and placed at such a distance 
apart, that if one catches fire, it cannot communi- 
cate with the rest. The iron ore, a red hematite, 
is found in bands running through the limestone 
strata, and cropping out continually from the moun- 
tain-sides ; it is excavated by peasants, and brought 
to the works and paid for at so much a cart. The 
natural consequence of this arrangement is great 
waste and extra labour, for the peasant merely 
digs out any portion of ore that he sees, and works 
along the seam till it stops ; too ignorant to be 
aware that this is probably a fault, he gives it up, 
and begins again somewhere else. The labourers 
are long, thin, Polish mountaineers, who never taste 
meat from year’s end to year’s end. They are 
sober and steady workmen, who have never heard 
of trades-unions nor dreamed of a strike. They 
receive on an average tenpence a day as wages, 
and their principal food is rye-cake, which they 
mix themselves and bake in their fires. One large 
melting-house suffices for the whole colony; and 
the other buildings are forges, each with heating- 
ovens, hammers, and anvils. The sole motive- 
power is the mountain stream running down the 
valley, which has the invaluable property of not 
freezing in winter, so that the works may 
carried on all the year round. This stream drives 
the fans, lifts the hammers, and gives motion to 
the lathes. The workmen were principally engaged 
in rolling iron plates and forging axletree arms. 
Though full of iron-works, this lovely valley, 
thanks to the charcoal, is not polluted by smoke 
and smuts.’ 

Dropped down in a nook, among the mountains 
of the t southern range, is a little Bad, 
called akan, which literally means ‘pleasant 
to the taste,” and which is a delicious gem 
of a place, hidden in profound mystery and 
seclusion, where, all of a sudden, mountain trav- 
ellers find themselves transferred from the wildest 
and most primitive life, to a gay watering-place, 
peopled by brightly dressed Poles, Hungarians, 
and Germans, all bent on enjoyment, and with 
plentiful means of it within reach. There is the 
usual bathing and water-drinking, the usual danc- 
ing and walking, more than the usual sociability 
and a cool, delicious climate. Even the minera 
spring water is not unpleasant, and the wild-flowers 
are worth going a long distance to see. A gipsy 
band is one of the attractions of the place, and the 
national dances, which are really pretty and e- 
ful, are to be seen there in perfection. Foun 
Schmeks, Captain Hutchinson made excursions to 
the Felker Thal, the grandest achievement of Car- 
pathian mountaineering. It is not very difficult 
until quite at the last, when a wall of rock, three 
hundred feet high, with a thin waterfall, has to be 
surmounted by the aid of an immense heap of 
shattered rock, which has fallen from the moun- 
tain and lies alongside. It is worth doing to see 
this: ‘Out of breath and panting, we reach the 
top of this wall, and behold! we are in a large 
basin surrounded by rocks with sheets of snow at 
the bottom. Here are the five lakes lying in a 
circle, a stream of melted snow running from one 
to the other, the tops of the mountains round, like 
broken china, sharp and jagged, of a pink and 
gray colour, standing out in bold relief against the 
clear blue sky. At the edge of the snow, round 
the lakes, was a fringe of flowers of every hue.’ 

From this point, the return journey, by way of 


Olmiitz and Prague, begins, a journey which is full 
of charm, even when it ceases to have the complete 
novelty which Captain Hutchinson offers as an 
inducement to try Cracow and the Carpathians. 


WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY. 
IN THIRTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XXVI. 
Sit then, and talk with her; she is thine own. 


Winny Rowtanps had taken up her abode for 
the time at the gardener’s cottage, which lay below 
the house, nearer the beach. The shock of the night 
before had been terrible ; her head was still con- 
fused and troubled; she could neither read nor 
rest, nor think nor sleep. Her father, too, was so 
strange ; he would give no orders about anything ; 
he would make no arrangements ; would suffer her 
to make none. Wait and see! wait and see! was 
all he would say. Would the wedding take place? 
She didn’t know. Wait and see! was all her father 
said. Were they to take a house at once, whilst 
Bodgadfan was being rebuilt ? Wait and see! said 
the banker. Winny, full of perplexities, and yet 
unable to do anything, wandered down into the 
town, and so to the pier-head, where she met 
a refreshing westerly breeze. She sat down, 
and began to think—began to con over last night’s 
catastrophe. Up to this time, such had been her 
terror and confusion, that she had remembered 
nothing—nothing but finding herself on the lawn 
in her night-dress, her father supporting her, the 
house in flames. But thinking, and still thinking, 
she began to remember, dimly and indistinctly, 
something that had gone before: that she had 
awakened, and had found herself hanging over a 
rocky brow, clasped tight in some one’s arms, and 
that some one not her father. She blushed all over, 
and glowed with self-indignation ; and yet the 
thought came back to her, and was even connected 
in her mind with the handsome stranger she had 
rescued from among the hills. And somehow, the 
old summer-house on the cliff—that musty old 
house she had not visited for years—brought itself 
into contact with this half-conceived idea, and 
mixed itself inextricably with the phantoms of half- 
memories that danced to and fro on the tablet of 
her mind, like magic-lantern figures on a screen. 

She would go and see the old place. Perha 
if she saw it once more, she would remember why 
it had been so constantly before her mind’s eye. 
There was a winding pathway from the beach, 
starting from a little spit of sand which was un- 
covered at high-water, except during the highest 
spring tides. Above that was a narrow platform 
her brother had kept his boat upon, till one day a 

t howling gale from the north-west had com- 
ined with a huge tidal wave, and knocked: the 
little skiff to matches against the rocks. ‘-Winny 
made her way to the place. She was rather sur- 
prised to find a boat lying on the sand, chained to 
a ring fixed in the rock. It was one of the boats 
of the Arthur’s Bride. She thought little, however, 
of the occurrence, supposing that Captain Ellis had 
gone to see the ruins of the fire, and had taken the 
shortest way. At such times, nobody stood upon 
ceremony. 

The path was steep and difficult, but Winny 
was a capital mountaineer, and made light of the 
ascent. The summer-house door was open, and 
she saw that there had been a fire in the grate, 
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and a heap of tinder from the burned paper lay 
upon the floor. But there was a little slip of 
paper lying there which bore her father’s signature ; 
she picked it up, and put it carelessly in her bosom. 
No; the summer-house suggested nothing. She 
would go round by the pathway to the house, and 
find out what her father was doing in his study. 
It was heart-breaking to see the old place, and she 
had tried hard to dissuade him from going up to it ; 
but he had persisted: he had papers he must 
attend to, he had told her. 

She altered her ee when she saw that the 
path had been broken off at the gully ; without 
strong inducement, she wouldn’t cross that terrible 
slope, which looked so treacherous, and which ended 
so abruptly. There had been a bridge and an iron 
railing there once upon a time, she remembered, for 
the path would be always breaking away. Was that 
one of the stanchions fixed in the rock on the other 
side? As she stood there, peering about the stones, 
half-ashamed of turning back, and yet fearing to 
advance, she saw among the rocks a shining piece 
of gold ; and her curiosity overcoming her prudence, 
she took sudden flight over the loose stones in the 
gully, and found herself safe, but breathless, on the 
other side. The piece of gold was a little chased 
stud, which bore on the back her initials; it was 
the stud she wore in the wristband of her night- 
dress, and which she had missed that morning, 

Then the whole scene came back to her—the 
bewildered horror of her awakening, her sudden 
rescue, the face of her rescuer. No; it had not 
been a dream; here had she stood, with one foot 
over the precipice. She shuddered, and turned 
away. Yet, again, how had it happened? By 
what chance had the Englishman been there to 
rescue her? And the fire which had broken out in 
her room, what of that?) Ah! that must have 
happened after she had left it. Yes, she remem- 
bered now ; she had fallen asleep with the thought 
of her childish nocturnal visit to the summer- 
house in her mind. She had once upon a time 
had the habit of walking in her sleep ; the anxiety 
and care that she felt must have set her brain to 
work once more in the old groove. She must have 
risen, lit the candle, out of her room, per- 
haps setting fire to the lace-curtains which hung 
about the window, and tried to make her way to 
the summer-house. At least that was the only 
> eager she could devise. She must go to her 
father at once, and tell him all, and ask him what 
she should do. How could she ever meet that 
young Englishman without shame? and yet, after 
all, she would be very glad to find that it was he 
who had saved her. There seemed to be a sort of 
mystic, undefinable tie between them now. But 
would he feel the attraction of it? If he did, then 
it seemed to her that all shame would be lost, and 
that she would treasure the thought of that night's 
walk on the rocks as one of the sweetest. memories 
of life. She made a little triad of it as she tripped 
along towards the house: the three happy events 
of the life of Winny Rowlands—The finding of 
the youth among the mountains—the finding of 
the maid among the rocks. And the third happy 
event? Winny wouldn’t think of that yet, but 
blushed, and laughed, and called herself a silly 
dreamer ; and as she turned round to take one 
more view of the perilous gully, lo! there He stood 
on the other side thereof, the sun’s slanting rays 


Even now, the fervid, fiery sun flung forth his 
yellow beams over the curved summits of the hills, 
Rosy dawn had departed, and all the wreathed 
vapours of the night, arrayed in bright and snowy 
masses, marched forth into the river-vale. Last 
night, the storm-gods had been abroad ; the mists 
had flown, frightened, to their lairs among the hills; 
but now, protected by the sun, their lord, the 
spread themselves upon the full-lipped tide, Hien 4 
creamed and mantled upon the glowing rocks, Yet 
not so closely did they clasp the waters, but that 
you might behold, between the wreathing mists 
and frothing sea, the dark wake of the duck, as he 
drove gaily along with the tide—the shadows of 
the divers, as they plashed up and down on the 
swelling undulations of the softly incoming waves. 

On this lovely, cheerful morn, the young man 
and the maiden, meeting among the rocks, felt 
attracted to each other by all the spells and charms 
of fresh young love. Strangers to each other 
almost, they were yet as long-parted friends who 
had once more met. 

‘I have so longed to see you again,’ said Gerard, 
‘ever since I left your father’s house.’ 

‘Ah! why did you go so suddenly? You might 
at least have said “ good-bye.”’ 

‘Go! I was torn away forcibly—kidnapped by 
mistake, I suppose ; but I don’t know ; the whole 
thing is an inextricable muddle to me ; I don’t see 
any motive, and yet-—— But I will tell you all 
my adventures, shall I?” 

*Do, said Winny. 

‘Then,’ cried Saseal, ‘we will sit upon this 
warm rock in this sunny nook, and I will tell you 
all I have done and suffered.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Winny ; ‘and please, don’t hurry 
over it, but give me all the details, and make it 
as graphic as you can—consistent with truth, you 
‘know. 

When Gerard had finished his recital almost, 
and had come to tell her of his visit to the summer- 
house at night, and his peril among the sailors, 
he stopped in his narrative, broke it off short, 
saying : ‘In fact, they were disturbed, and so I got 


away. 
ae know,’ said Winny, now looking him bravely 

in the face; ‘I remember all now. It was you 

who saved me from tumbling over the rocks into 

the sea. Isn’t it horrible to think of? How can 

I thank you enough ? 

deed itself was the reward, Winny, anwyl 

ach 

‘And pray, sir, who taught you thus much 
Welsh ?? cried Winny, flushing up. ‘You have 
made good use of your opportunities here, sir, 

‘It’s the language of nature herself, cried 
Gerard, approaching her more nearly, ‘O Winny, 
if you only knew,’ } 

‘Well, what? 

‘ How that I can’t help—well, that I love you’ 

‘It isimpossible !’ cried Winny. ‘Do you English 

ople think that Welsh maidens are to be won 

y a word ?” 

‘ Not by words, but by deeds, Winny. Last night 
was a lifetime: you were mine for a moment, a 
short sweet moment; and now I feel as if I were 
bound to you for ever!’ 

‘Ah! it is not generous of you to say such 
things ; you do not really mean them; you are 
so sudden,’ 


‘Sudden! Isn’t everything sudden? Is not 
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life sudden, and death, and love most sudden of 
all?” 


‘I won't hear another word from you about 
that,’ said Winny, recovering her presence of mind, 
and preparing to depart. ‘But as to your own 
affairs, 1 have a great deal to say to you. You 
seem to be the centre of some conspiracy, of which 
I can divine nothing. Come and see my father: 
he is a magistrate and a man of power here: he 
will tell you if there is danger ; and if not, to what 
strange accidents you have been the victim. Come!’ 

Gerard thought for a moment, and then followed 
Winny along the rocky path which led to the 
wasted mansion of Bodgadfan. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Have I lived to stand at the taunt 
Of one that makes fritters of English ? 


‘That ’s the chap,’ said Brumfit, closing the door 
with a bang, and putting his back against it— 
‘that’s the chap as robbed us of our brass! Send 
for the peelers, Johnny—send for the peelers! 
unless the young chap squares it right off, and 
hands over the bag.’ 

‘Have you got any property belonging to these 
persons, young man?’ said the banker, turning 
round and looking at Gerard. 

‘These persons are a gang of swindlers, I have 
some of their plunder in my possession, which I 
shall hand over to the lawful owners, when I find 
out who they are.’ 

‘Come,’ said Brumfit, seizing Gerard by the 
collar, ‘come out of that! Hand over the bag, or 
I'll blow your brains out!’ So saying, he drew a 
revolver from his pocket, and presented it at 
Gerard’s head. Winny shrieked, and threw her- 
self upon his arm. 

‘You fool !’ said Gerard, ‘do you suppose I am 
such a madman as to carry the bag about with me ? 
Where that bag is placed, no one but myself knows. 
Kill me, and you will never be any the better for 
it.’ 

‘You ’re so violent,’ cried John as he heard this, 
seizing Brumfit by the shoulder. ‘ Don’t frighten 
the young gentleman ; he didn’t mean any harm ; 
it was a little bit of a trick he played us, that was 
all. He’ll give us our bag—only speak him fair. 
—You will, won’t you, young man ? 

’ll see you all in heaven first !’ 

‘There, you hear, Mr Rowlands: he has stolen 
our property, and he won’t give it back. Make a 
warrant for us, Mr Rowlands; and send him to 
said Rowlands, turning 

oO are you, pra’ said Rowlands, turni 
round, and cade ating his regards on Gerard. 

‘Don’t you know, papa?’ cried Winny, inter- 
posing. ‘He is Mr Robertson, who was lost among 
| the hills, 

The banker put his hand to his brow. ‘Who 
told me he was drowned ?’ he cried, looking wildly 
round, 

One would have thought that the cause of his 

{ remorse and terror now effaced, he would 
ave welcomed the fact, as a release from most of 
his troubles ; but it was not so. All that he felt 
was, that he was one step nearer ruin. Then the 
thought occurred to him, that, by taking part with 
the three rogues against the one honest man, he 
might for a time put off the inevitable crash, that 
in the meantime he might save his son from 


sharing his ruin. Yes; he would sign a warrant ; 
he would commit this youth to prison. But he 
would not adjudicate on the matter here in his 
own house ; he would have the case brought before 
him at the court-house in due form, on this the 
day of the petty sessions. He would take care that 
no compromising revelations should be made. 

‘TI shall adjourn this case to the court-house at 
eleven ; you will all appear then before me, and I 
will adjudicate upon the evidence. And now, leave 
me all; I must be alone’ 

‘Then you won’t commit this man on the spot?’ 
cried John. 

*No; I won't.’ 

‘Very well, then ; you shall appear at the court- 
house, Mr Rowlands, but not as a justice ; it shall 
be as a prisoner ; yes, by Jupiter! I told Sergeant 
Jones to be in readiness, and unless I am mistaken, 
he is outside the door now. You forget, Mr Row- 
lands, that I am the agent for the insurance com- 

any—very well, I give you into custody, you and 
iss Winny, for incendiarism, and this young thief 
for stealing our bag’ 

‘Confound your impudence!’ shouted Gerard, 
maddened that the man should say these things of 
him and his Winny ; and in one stride he stood 
beside the clerk, and taking him by the ears, 
jerked his head against the door-post. ; 

Livid and white with fear and rage, John rose 
from the floor as soon as Gerard had let him go. 
‘Very well, you shall pay for all this—Come, 
Sergeant Jones,’ he cried, opening the door and 
shouting up the passage, ‘come and do your duty!’ 

Amongst these excited, eager people, the impass- 
ive form of the policeman stamped in, a cold dark 
figure, chilling the glow of all their fiery tempers. 

‘Now,’ cried John Jones the clerk, ‘now, then, 
we shall see !’ 

And so shall we—in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
What needs all that, and a pair of stocks in the town? 


Sergeant Jones was not alone; there was a 
dapper little man with him whom nobody knew, . 
who slipped noiselessly into the room, and ranged 
himself against the wall in an unobtrusive manner. 

‘Sergeant,’ cried John, still hoarse with passion, 
‘I require you to take this man into custody. I, 
as the agent of the Providential Fire Assurance 
Company, give into your charge these incendiaries, 
Mr sou 14 and his daughter.’ 

‘ Dim possible,’ murmured Sergeant Jones. 

‘Oh, lve got evidence, plenty, when the time 
comes. Didn’t Sarah Roberts, the cook, see him 
wandering about the house after everybody was in 
bed, with lighted candles in his hand! Didn’t he go 
into Miss Winny’s room, and then didn’t they both 
go out on the lawn, and then the fire came! And 
here’s the candlestick that set the fire ablazing! 
Look what I found on the lawn, with a bit of the 
very curtain that the fire was put to! Bring ’em 
before a magistrate ; that’s all I ask; bring ’em 
before Colonel Lloyd, and let him say who speaks 
the truth’ 

‘You scoundrel !’ cried the banker.—‘ Jones, you 
don’t believe a word he says: he is a thief; he has 
been robbing me, I know ; I give him in charge to 
you, sergeant.’ 

‘Well, said Sergeant Jones prudently—he had 
heard ugly rumours about the fire and the loss of 
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the ship, and the banker’s credit had sunk consid- 
erably ; but still he didn’t care to offend a man 
who might, after all, escape the consequences of 
his acts—‘ Well, gentlemen, I think, as it seems a 
complicated case, you’d better all come down with 
me to the court-house, and have it settled there. 
Colonel Lloyd will be there at eleven, and it’s now 
past nine. And as for the charge of stealing the 
notes and gold in the linen bag, why, it turns out 
that the young gentleman gave the bag to the land- 
lord of the Royal Goat, to take down to the police 
office if he wasn’t back by nine; and I’ve got it 
there safe ; so that matter can be gone into like- 
wise before the same set of worships.’ 

Clearly, everybody was content with this arrange- 
ment; except, perhaps, the banker, whose pride 
was touched that he should have to answer a charge 
brought by his own clerk. But even he was satis- 
fied on reflection. If he could only keep open the 
bank till eleven o’clock, he would have all the 
A of his position; a charge such as that 

rought by John the clerk depended for its credi- 
bility so much upon the character and antecedents 
of the person charged, that he might safely laugh 
at it as he then stood. But if, from any mischance, 
the perilous condition in which he stood should be 
noised abroad ; if the bank shutters should have to 
be put up ; if it became known that Rowlands was 
ruined—then any circumstantial evidence of his 
guilt would go against him with terrible force. Let 
him but keep open the bank for one short hour, 
and he might yet get the better of his evil destinies. 
There were two chances against him: the Hen 
Doctor with his notes; the young Englishman with 
his dishonoured draft. 

Gerard was also anxious. After all, perhaps, he 
had done a foolish thing, and might yet get into 
a mess about it. He was vexed, too, at the contre- 


temps which had, for so long, prevented him from’ 


executing the trust that had been confided to him 
by the office—the bringing to book the defaulting 


stamp distributor. Really, it looked very much as 
if he had mixed himself up with the Rowlands, 
and purposely evaded the carrying out of his 


instructions. Well, anyhow, he’d lose no more 
time ; he’d visit this Mr Rowlands’ office; and if 
he found there really was the deficiency represented 
by the dishonoured cheque, why, he would have 
no oe but to execute his instructions, and apply 
to the magistrates for a warrant inst the 
defaulter. And as that was Winny’s brother, it 
would break his heart to do it. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking at it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says, very wisely, It is ten o’clock. 

The clock was striking ten; it was a bright warm 
morning, you will remember, although in December, 
as warm as a modern June, A full spring-tide was 
yet running in, and just on the very top of it a dis- 
masted ship slowly and A ollowed the 
| tugs of a boat, which, pulled by four stout sea- 
men, reminded one of some tiny urchin pulling at 
| the halter of a massive-limbed dray-horse. All the 
_ old salts of Aberhirnant were at the pier-head ; 
| Frank the officer, too, with his telescope ; and a flag 
| floated gaily from the staff in front of the wooden 

shed which did duty as a custom-house. But 
there was no answering signal from the ship. It 


couldn’t be expected of her, as her masts had gone 
by the board. As she breasted across the harbour- 
mouth, flinging the waters gallantly aside, although 
she shewed her stern to the onlookers, no one 
could make out her name. Even the custom- 
house glass couldn’t reveal it, and the old salts 
could make nothing of her. Mr Rowlands could 
make nothing of her either, as he walked briskly 
down to the bank. There was a figure standing 
at the corner of the side-street, however, he could 
make out well enough—it was the Hen Doctor, 
A sardonic grin of triumph was on his face ; in his 
hand he held firmly clutched a big black-leather 
pocket-book. He loceed down every now and 
then, to assure himself that he had it safe; at 
each stroke of the clock, he looked up to see if the 
bank-door were still closed. When he saw Evan 
Rowlands coming down the street, he took a few 
hasty strides towards the bank, and placed himself 
on its steps. ‘Come, Mr Rowlands ; it’s past ten 
o'clock: you should be more regular with the bank 
than this ; yes, by Jupiter!’ 

‘If you’d be more regular in visiting your 
— it would be a good thing, doctor; you 

now you haven’t been near the workhouse for a 
month. You'll have the inspector down upon 
you soon,’ 

‘ The inspector be singed !’ said the doctor, ‘ with 
his papers and his stuff; he can’t shew anything 
like this, Rowlands, bach,’ said the doctor, tap- 

ing his pocket-book. ‘As long as I’ve got that, 
all right; eh, Rowlands?—What! are you 
going to open the door yourself? I thought you 
were too proud to do that. I can recollect your 
grandmother washing the steps of a morning, for 
all that, Rowlands, bach, 

‘There was nobody ever accused your d- 
mother of that, doctor, said Rowlands, leisurely 
fitting the key into the lock ; ‘for her front door 
opened into a dung-heap ; and they say, too, doctor, 
that when Sir Robert upset his carriage one day 
over the heap, and would have it carted away, 
that they shovelled up her house along with it, 
not knowing the one from the other,’ 

‘By J — !’ said the doctor, pale with rage, 
for he could never stand a joke against himself or 
his relations, Then added under his breath, ‘I 
believe the old rogue has got plenty of money, 
after all, or else he wouldn’t be so sharp? 

Rowlands didn’t feel very sharp, however, as he 
led the way into the counting-house. It was very 
hard that the bank should break down at last, after 
he had so nearly saved it. And yet, what could he 
do? There was only about five hundred pounds 
left in gold in the bank coffers, he knew that. To 
ask any forbearance from the doctor, he knew was 
vain. No; he was utterly shipwrecked at last. 
All his efforts had ended thus and thus. He 
lingered long in unlocking the safes ; the familiar 
keys really seemed strange to his hands; the 
familiar books and shelves loomed weird and 
unreal to him, through a haze of dim lurid light. 
This - the very hour of doom; would nothing 
stop it 

’ve got the notes all safe for you, you see, Mr 
Rowlands, bach.’ 

‘You'll find gold inconvenient for you, doctor ; 
won't you take a draft for part of the amount ?’ 

‘No!’ shouted the doctor, ‘Gold! down on 
the counter, quick, in a minute. 1’ll teach you to 
insult my grandmother ; yes, by Jupiter. 
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Rowlands turned despairingly away, and began 
to fumble among the empty money-bags. Surely 
ruin had come upon him in its most repulsive 
form. Rather had he that any man should witness 
his final agony than the Hen Doctor. Surely 
Providence would do something for him. Re- 
membering the subscriptions he had paid to good 
works—the money he had given to alleviate dis- 
tress—the sums he had lost in trying to act a little 
Providence himself, to develop trade, to encourage 
industry—surely, surely, he thought, something 
ought to interpose betwixt him and destruction. 

e lifted up his head, and listened. 

‘Come, now!’ shouted the doctor; ‘come! the 
gold! Arian Uaur! Come! Or shall I run into the 
street, and cry that Rowlands’ bank has apes ? 

Rowlands shivered and moaned, but still listened 
intently. The last words of the doctor had almost 
deprived him of sensation. That long and far cry! 
harbinger of desolation and woe! That the cry 
should go forth against him, that men should 
shout his name from the hill-tops, that his shame 
should be known in all the valleys of the land! 
Ah, why had he not prepared for this moment of 
agony? Why had he not at hand some potent drug, 
some sudden poison, that his face might not be 
brought to shame? Still he listened. 

There came a long and far cry, borne up by the 
sea-breeze, a sound of re the quick yapping 
shouts of the Cymry, the shrill screams of women, 
a trample and rush of feet. 

The old man came to the counter with empty 
~ 20% trembling, eager, expecting he knew not 
what. 

The noise and rush of feet increased, and in 
' another moment the bank doors were thrown 
' violently open, and a crowd of men thronged in: 
borne upon the shoulders of the crowd was a 
bronzed, ruddy seaman, of blue eyes and long 
brown beard. 

‘What! Evan Pugh?’ 

‘What ! Rowlands, bach ?* 

It was the captain of the Menevia’s Pride. 

The two men seized each other by both hands, 
their eyes glistening. After all, life has something 
besides money-bags. 

‘What! you didn’t go down with the Pride, 
then ?’ sneered the doctor. ‘I wonder you’re not 
ashamed to shew yourself without your ship.’ 

‘Ship, my beauty !—the Menevia’s Pride lies safe 
at anchor in the harbour. I saved her after all, 
thanks be to Providence !’ 

The doctor clutched up his notes, and vanished 
in the crowd. 

‘Hi! doctor, stop!’ shouted the banker. ‘How 
about the bond ?’ 

‘Stop, stop! doctor, bach, cried the crowd ; but 
he wouldn’t stop, but hied away as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

‘I knew you weren’t lost, Evan,’ said the banker, 
looking proudly round ; ‘I was the only man who 
said it; but I always did say that the Menevia’s 
Pride would come safe home; but I own, Evan, 
when I saw the dog my heart sank for you, 

‘Ah, Mr Rowlands, Mort and the taffrail rails 
were washed off together. There was not enough 
water on the bar to carry us over, and we were 
obliged to put to sea again, and a great sea carried 
away poor Mort and the best part of our name 
too, Rowlands, bach, And, indeed, I was glad to 
see the poor beast again.’ 


Then all the people hurried away to carry 
Captain Pugh all round the town, and treat him 
at all the public-houses ; so that once more the 
bank was _ silent and deserted. But not for 
long: Rowlands once more heard a tread upon the 
pavement ; his heart beat time to the step. Yes ; 
it was as he feared—it was young Robertson. 

‘Mr Rowlands,’ he said, sitting down and sighin 
heavily, ‘I have here a draft for five thousan 
pounds, drawn by you on your London agents, and 
refused by them. My instructions are to present 
this draft and demand instant payment,’ 

Rowlands’ hands shook as he took up the draft 
and examined it. ‘I can’t understand it,’ he cried ; 
‘I must have time to look to it.’ 

‘Unfortunately, said Robertson, ‘my instruc- 
tions are peremptory. By a peculiar and summ 
method of recovering crown debts, I am cuthatiaah 
by a — which | have here, to call upon the 
deputy-sheriff to levy an extent on your effects 
without further delay? 

‘Could you let me see that paper?’ said the 
banker, snatching at any chance of reprieve. 

Gerard felt in his bag for his papers: they were 
gone, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Shall I not then be stifled in the vault,’ 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in? 


There was something in Evan Rowlands’ eye, as 
he watched Gerard fambling for his papers, a sort 
of sparkle or twinkle, which put that young man on 
his guard. He had not lost sight of that bag since 
the night he went astray in the hills; he had 
noticed, when he awoke in the carriage, that his 
bag had been lying by his side ; whilst, to the best 
of his recollection, when he had fallen asleep, it 
was slung round his neck. Was this all, then, a 

reconcerted conspiracy, a comedy got up for his 

eception ?—a tragedy, indeed, it might have been. 
And Winny ? had she, too, been put on to beguile 
him? No; he wouldn't believe it; and yet, his 
head went: round and round at the thought. No; 
if Winny were a deception, there was no truth in 
all the world! 

‘Come, come!’ said Evan, ‘don’t let us get to 
a dispute about this, Wait and see—wait and 
see,’ 

‘I seem to have mislaid my papers,’ said Gerard, 
after a pause, ‘At all events, you believe me to 
be what I represent myself?’ 

‘Of course I do,’ said the old man ; ‘but if you 
take up a hostile position, I must treat you as an 
enemy. Can’t we take up the matter in a friendly 
way, eh? You want to ascertain why this money 
isn’t paid? Now, 7 come into my little parlour 
and sit down, and [’ll tell you.’ 

‘You see, my dear sir, began the banker—‘ you 
see that if there is anybody to blame it is L 
Arthur knows nothing about it, nothing. 
yet, how I am to blame, I don’t know. I received 
five thousand a from Arthur ; I remitted the 
amount in good bills to London, expressly to meet 
my son’s drafts; but it appears—you know, my 
dear sir—there, I am treating you as one of the 
family—you know a banker’s business is full of 
vicissitudes. Well, I’ve had some heavy, very 
heavy losses, and, in fact, it appears that my ac- 


ample security for any advances; and, indeed, I 
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count was overdrawn ; I thought they had security, | 
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never dreamed that my old friends and corres- 
mdents would have dishonoured me in this way. 
t’s—it’s nearly killed me!’ said Evan, passing his 
hand across his face. ‘But I do think I’ve got 
over it ; I do think I shall stand firmer than ever. 
Now, I ask you, do believe me; wait and see. 
My credit, sorely shaken, might again be upset, if 
it were known that a government officer had come 
to take possession of my son’s office ; so again I 
implore you, wait and see.’ 

‘One thing,’ said Gerard. ‘Did you send your 
carriage to the station, intending to leave me on 
the hills?’ 

‘Listen! I did send John to meet you, intending 
that he should delay you, by keeping you driving 
among the hills all the next day. It was very 
foolish of me, and I can only suppose that I was 
half-mad when I did it.’ 

‘It seems to have paid, anyhow,’ said Gerard 
thoughtfully. ‘Well, after all, some of our 
maddest freaks do pay in the end. Come, Mr 
Rowlands, I think I can see my way out of this. 
If there’s no other deficiency than this five thou- 
sand, we shall do very well. But how am I to tell 
that without seeing your son’s stock of stamps ?’ 

‘You shall see it at once. I’ve got the keys 
of the safe. Meet me in a friendly way, and I’ll 
meet you. See; there is a way down here to my 
strong-room ; all my son’s valuable stamps are 
kept down here,’ 

‘There are three keys to this strong-room, you 
observe,’ said the old man, taking Gerard down the 
steps, and unlocking the door. It was a vaulted, 
iron-cased chamber, small, and close, and musty ; 
round it were ranged three large iron safes, 
*Come inside, come inside. One of these safes, 
you observe, is cash ; one, securities and customers’ 
valuables ; the third is stamps. And we’ve three 
keys to the room: I have one; Arthur has the 
second ’—— 

‘And I have the third, said a sneering voice ; and 
with that the door was slammed to, closing with a 
low dull metallic ring. 

‘I shan’t want the key any more,’ sounded a 
voice through the keyhole ; ‘so I'll leave it in the 
lock for you, Mr Rowlands, bach. Shall I put the 
shutters up before I go; and a little bit of paper 
—“ Closed for the present”—eh, Mr tae ? 
Did you think you’d get the better of me, eh?’ 


ON A ROSE: 
GATHERED AND GIVEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


Fracrant, full-flushed, my Flora’s gift, 


But now, O flower of fleeting date, 
Yet most unearthly sweetness ; 
Thou art a hint of hidden state, 
And unattained completeness. 
Swift glory of the season’s prime, 
Brief crown of life’s brief passion, 
Thou yet dost smile at tyrant Time, 
And mock at despot Fashion. 


Thy petals spread by Eden’s stream, 
In Arcady and Arden ; 

And now, beneath the moonlight’s gleam, 
They grace my lady’s garden. 

Frail yet perennial, flower of flowers, 
Sweet rose, what other blossom 

Should trail o’er Aphrodite’s bowers, 
Or deck my darling’s bosom ? 


And yet, ah ! sad that buds should fall, 
And sad that blooms should perish, 
Faint odours, withered leaves, be all 
That Autumn has to cherish. 
The eternal seas of time and tide 
Nor change nor chance can banish ; 
Our lives are like the waves that glide, 
And swell, and break, and vanish. 


Ten thousand blossoms such as this 
Have witnessed lovers’ mecting ; 

Seen many a Genevieve’s shy kiss, 
Heard many a Romeo’s greeting. 

Where are they now? The pinch of clay 
Pharaoh’s huge folly covers, 

Is not more wholly dead than they, 
The blossoms and the lovers. 


My rose to-night is fresh and fair; 
But where ’s its sister blossom, 

That nestled once in Pyrrha’s hair, 
Or blushed in Celia’s bosom ? 

Of all the myriad buds abloom 
On all the plains of Sharon, 

What one may brighten Styx’s gloom, 
Or deck the bark of Charon ? 


Fie Fancy ! what a dolorous plight 
Anent my lady’s guerdon. 

A song with love for life and light, 
Should have a brighter burden. 

If Pyrrha’s roses bloomed and died, 
Our roses yet are blooming ; 

So sweet we’ll snatch the season’s prime, 
Ere Autumn comes a-glooming. 


For Love shall live, though lovers pass ; 
Flora survives her flowers ; 

Each year brings greenness to the grass, 
And blossoms to the bowers. 

We’ll trust, while skies are blue above, 
Till Time’s last cycle closes, 

That every life shall have its love, 
And every June its roses, 


ear love’s own token ; 
How many whispers shy and swift, 
What words half-sighed, half-spoken, 
Have severed blossoms such as this, 
In hands that pressed and parted, 
O’erheard since sounded love's first kiss, 
Since love’s sweet tear first started. 


And if the year were alway June, 
And every June were sunny ; 
If never discord jarred the tune, 
Or bitter spoiled the honey ; 
Tf days had ever golden morns, 
And ever silver closes, 
And Love’s own blossom knew not thorns, 
We’d crown old Time with roses. 
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